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“The United States is bound to deal with 
her first and most threatening enemy, Japan. 
Already, she is beginning to discharge her 
supremely important duty in the Pacific... 
By the end of this winter, Japan’s strength 
will be only one-tenth that of the Allies... 
Japan is plunging deeper and deeper into a 
morass. She is now beyond recovery .. . In 
the near future, the collapse of the enemy 

will be apparent.—General- 
issimo CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK, on Fifth Anniver- 
sary of War with Japan. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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WORLI 


Significant development of fortnight gets compara- 
tively little headline heed. Insidious, invisible inflation 
creeps up. Signs multiply that gov’t price control pro- 
gram isn’t working well, Example: 15 per cent allowable 
increase in price of canned and dried fruits. 

Many competent observers (including Henderson) 
held that price control must embrace wages and farm 
products, but administration was unwilling to go that 
far. Now actual and threatened wage increases add pro- 
duction costs while ceiling is supposed to remain firmly 
fixed. Example: a sub-committee of WLB this week rec- 
ommended substantial upping of wage rate in “Little 
Steel.” 

Meanwhile, powerful blocs in Congress further com- 
plicate situation by (a) battling President’s plan to sell 
surplus gov’t-stored grain below parity to feed livestock, 
thus indirectly reducing cost of meat; and (b) squab- 
bling with Henderson over appropriation to implement 
price-control legislation. 

Henderson is able economist (former instructor Whar- 
ton school) but not easiest of men to work with. Congress 
resents cockiness ; ill-concealed contempt for some legis- 
lators. Settling persistent Henderson rumors: he isn’t a 
Jew; is son of Protestant minister. He isn’t an alien 
under assumed name; was born at Millville, N. J. Gos- 
sip that Henderson is to be succeeded by Jim Farley may 
have some foundation if price-control slips further and 
contention continues. 


+ + « — Germany’s desperate need of man- 
power further highlighted by Laval’s plan of 
the week to swap 5,000 French industrial work- 
ers for equal number French war prisoners now 
held in Germany. This is not exactly new plan, 
but only this week reached stage of formal pro- 
posal. 


AFRICA: On June 1, we said, “. . . it is quite pos- 
sible we may see more and fiercer fighting. Soon or late, 
North Africa must witness gigantic battles.” Neverthe- 
less, we have consistently held that action there is es- 
sentially a diversion. Neither side has had force for de- 
cisive action. We see it now as matter of reinforcements. 
As old Gen’! Forrest put it in Civil War days, advantage 
will accrue to side that “gits there fustest with the 
mostest men.” 


RUSSIA: Situation in the South is bad, and may get 
a great deal worse before it is much better. In German 
strategy there is no mystery—only might. And before 
sheer weight of arms Russian lines must bend and break 
at times. However, retreats are orderly, and Russian re- 
sistance costly to the enemy. Have confidence. Russia 
posseesses great resources yet to be drawn upon. 

As we have forecast, there is increasing Nazi activity 
along northern supply routes and these efforts meet with 
more success than headlines indicate. But if Russia has 





















prophesies... 


INDIA: Gandhi may not survive present 
crisis. Difficult to say what immediate ef- 
fect his death would have on world picture. 
Actually, Gandhi is more restrained in his 
attitude toward Britain than are many of 
his followers. Political confusion might be 
invitation for Jap invasion. Conceivable 
that race may develop between Axis part- 
ners for occupation of India, but that’s look- 
ing well into future. 

AMERICAN ELECTIONS: if Summer 
Primaries continue trend next Congress will 
have record number new faces. Eight House 
members, one Senator, defeated to date. 
Several Rep’s are withdrawing; six running 
for Senate. We see net Republican gain 
approx. 10 House seats; more if turn is un- 
favorable in final weeks. 
























































indeed mortally injured German battleship Von Tir pits, 
this will do much to even score. 


TURKEY: Sudden death of Premier Saydam is a 
blow. Advancement of Interior Minister Tuezer, pro- 
Nazi, is bad news, but this is temporary. If Foreign 
Minister Saracoglu succeeds to prime: ministry, as ex- 
pected, foreign policy will be more stable. Watch head- 
lines closely. Turkey is in precarious position. News of 
much moment may be made there at any time. 

There will be Anglo-American efforts to match Ger- 
man diplomacy. Probably promise of greater participa- 
tion in Lend-Lease and a more attractive deal in Meso- 
potamian oil. In the end, events yet to come will de- 
termine Turkish position. 


FRANCE: Informal coalation between de Gaulists 
and Communists within France is being strengthened. 
German occupation of all France remains imminent, but 
may halt temporarily pending African developments. 


WPB ORGANIZATION: It will not accomplish 
all Nelson hopes or expects, but is long overdue and 
move in right direction. Fact that WPB can take time 
out for streamlining is of itself a good omen. 


e«-—The young- 
sters, we hear, are > 
hoping they don’t inwnmern a 


“freeze” ice cream! 
Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“The pickle-puss teacher with the 
vinegar disposition should be, and will 
be eliminated from the nation’s 
schools.”—Katy V. ANTHONY, presi- 
dent, dep’t of class-room teachers, of 
the NEA, at the nat’l convention in 
Denver. 

“ ” 

“Freedom of criticism does not ‘stab 
democracy in the back’; it gives it a 
shot in the arm.”—Rocex N. BaLpwIn, 
director, American Civil Liberties 
Union, in a debate with Dr. L. M. 
BIRKHEAD, nat’l director, Friends of 
Democracy. 

“ ” 

“By the end of this year, it will be 
difficult for citizens of the U. S. to 
purchase any luxury goods—or for 
that matter, anything beyond the es- 
sentials of living.”—C.LAupE R. WIcK- 
ARD, Sec’y of Agriculture. 

“ ” 

“| was first attracted by his bril- 
liance as a _ conversationalist. He 
makes the political picture so clear. 
And he can say nice little nothings, 
too."—Mrs. Louise Macy, of Harry 
Hopkins, soon to be her husband. 

“ ” 

“I'll do anything—they can kick my 
bustle, if they want to, just so they 
give me a play with laughs in it. I’m 
better at producing belly laughs than 
bandages.”—Ina Craire, pleading for 
a chance to use her talents in the war 
effort. 

“ ” 

“We are ranged against fanatics, 
yet we are fighting like men and 
women doing a gov’t job. Every day 
we ladle out soothing syrup. Our peo- 
ple must be told we are winning, or 
they will not sleep happily.”—Wm. 
Morris HuGues, new leader of the 
United Australia party (Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia in the first World 
War). 


you on that?” 





“He certainly has come up in the 
world. Only yesterday | had a letter 
from him saying he’d just got thru his 
washing and ironing.”—Mrs. Davip 
TyLer Lone, commenting on news that 
her husband, an Army captain, had 
dined with Britain’s king and queen 
in Northern Ireland. 

“ ” 

“in Libya, terrain as such has no 
value. It is just a platform upon 
which to fight.”—Sen. Henry CaABoT 
Lopere, returning from inspection of 
desert troops. 

“ ” 

“We're dedicating ourselves to main- 
taining the nation’s morale. How can 
people keep up their spirits if the 
piano’s out of tune?”—ALFrep H. Ur 
TERBERG, president, American Society 
of Piano-Tuner Technicians. 

“ ” 

“I'm old-fashioned. Everybody else 
uses a washcloth, but | like a sponge 
for my back.”—WILHELMINA, Queen of 
The Netherlands, in a confidential chat 
with Frank Pease, the druggist at Lee, 
Mass., where she is spending the sum- 
mer. 

“ ” 

“The Japs do not need to save face 
after what they have done. It’s the 
United States that needs to save 
face."—-Wm. C. KRUEGER, nat’l com- 
mander, Army & Navy Union, oldest 
active veterans’ organization in U. S. 


“The golden era when conquest paid 
is gone forever. Conquest today never 
compensates the victor for the sacrl- 
fices that the war cost him.”—Osser- 
vatore Romano, Vatican newspaper, 
Italy. 

“ ” 

“The Chinese do not accept the 
much-mooted theory of enriching the 
poor by dispossessing present owners 
of their wealth. They do not believe 
such a step would give any prospect 
of enduring alleviation of poverty and 
human misery. We prefer leveling up 
to leveling down.”—Madame CHIANG 
Kar-SHEK, The Atlantic, 

“ ” 

“All’s well that ends Welles!”— 
A Spokesman for R-K-O radio studios, 
announcing a termination of working 
arrangements with Orson (Man-From- 
Mars) Welles. 

“ ” 

“There'll be no sissies among the 
WAACs, but there won't be any ama- 
zons either.”—CATHERINE VAN RENs- 
SELEAR, physical education instructor. 

iii ” 


“They think of you collectively, and 
vote on you individually.. Each con- 
gressman gets blamed for the whole 
program. in my case, | was the only 
man who was running that they could 
get at.”—Rep. LuTHER Patrick, of Ala- 
bama, defeated for re-election in the 
Democratic primary. 


“ ” 


“Are you drafting me to kill PM, 
or in order to send an able-bodied com- 
batant to fight our enemies, as PM 
has done since its inception?”—Ra.pn 
INGERSOLL, publisher of PM, in a letter 
to his draft board, accusing them of 
prejudice in denying him deferment. 

“ ” 


“Before you can win a war, you must 
stop losing it.”—Eppre RICKENBACKER. 
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AMERICANISM 


Alexander Kerensky, the Russian, 
sitting across the luncheon table from 
an American college professor, was 
asked: “What is the thing in America 


that impressed you most when you: 


first came here?” 

“That is easy,” Kerensky answered. 
“In America the people smile.”— 
Bruce Barton, in a speech before Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 


CHURCH—Attendance 


The people of the Uniontown, Mary- 
land Lutheran congregation were 
somewhat startled a few weeks ago 
when they received “Church Ration- 
ing” cards in a letter from their pas- 
tor. . 

The A-cards, issued by the “Office 
of Pastoral Administration,” entitle 
the holders to attend services on 
Christmas, Easter, etc., plus one 
emergency unit, “to be used in the 
case of death of a relative or a friend.” 

B-1 cards were also available, the 
pastor stated, which allowed a mem- 
ber to attend four additional times 
each year, “when he is so moved, or 
has nothing else to do.” 

“Every Christian is entitled to an 
X-card,” wrote the pastor, “But it is 
for essential use only, and it is truly 
essential that every Christian be in 
Church as often as it is humanly pos- 
sible.”"—Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 
6-26-42. 


DEPRECIATION—British 

The British Commonwealth has not 
yet learned the way to sell itself in a 
land where salesmanship is a fine art. 
On the Pacific Coast I preached for an 
Englishman who had been out there 
for a decade. When asked how his 
church was getting along, he replied 
as any Englishman would, “Oh, we’re 
keeping the doors open.” It was only 
when he married an American that he 
learned that this was giving an en- 
tirely wrong impression and that the 
very least he must say was “Fine.”— 
ALBERT PEEL, in a letter to The Man- 
chester Guardian, England. 


DISCIPLINE—Children 


“There’s one advantage in usin’ 
love instead of a stick to control 
younguns. Your control don’t stop 
when you get arthritis—‘“Aunt Het,” 
ROBERT QUITLLEN. 


ECONOMICS 

A child’s world is without economic 
purpose. A child doesn’t understand 
—happy ignorance—that people are 
paid to do things. To a child a police- 





The Church Unmilitant 
By STANLEY HIGH 
Whatever this war is named, there 


is one thing it plainly is not. It is not 
a Holy War. On the civilian front, it 
is being waged with less benefit of 
clergy than any major war in our his- 
tory. 

It is partly due to that deficiency 
that, despite the all-out best of Holly- 
wood, Broadway, the advertising pro- 
fession, the radio and most of the 
press, the war remains a grim neces- 
sity—but no challenge. Responsibility 
for this spiritual immobilization be- 
longs with the church, particularly 
with a large and influential element 
of Protestant clergy. 

Over wide areas of Protestantism 
the slogan “Let the Church be the 
Church” has been hoisted. . . What 
the pew gets these days from the pul- 
pit has little religious meaning for the 
desperate business in hand, and little 
spiritual lift for its grueling, grim and 
dangerous transaction. . 

For not going off the deep end as 
they did last time; for their insistence 
that the war can be won without hate; 
for keeping alive some basis for post- 
war understanding, and for unceasing- 
ly calling upon us to repent and not 
repeat the sins and errors which 
helped to make this war inevitable— 
for these contributions to spiritual bal- 
ance and moral perspective, the na- 
tion is in great debt to its preachers. 

For those, on the other hand, who 
adhere to the belief that no good can 
come out of war; who seize upon and 
distort every civil and military inci- 
dent which can be made to indicate 
that no good can come out of this one; 
who are more concerned about Tokio 
because it contains our enemies, than 
about Corregidor, because it only con- 
tained our friends; who want a Chris- 
tian peace, but are unwilling to lend 
a hand to those whose heroism and 
blood are now the only hope of getting 
it—for these there is sure to be a bit- 
ter aftermath of contem pt.—Con- 
densed from The New Republic. 


man rules the street for self-important 
majesty; the grocer is held fast to 
his counter by the lure of aromatic 
spices and the joy of giving. And in 
this very ignorance there is a grain 
of truth. The child’s economic world 
may be the one we are reaching out 
in vain to find.—SrerpnHen Leacock, 
My Remarkable Uncle, (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50). 
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Night and Day 

Claire Halpenny, of night per- 
sonnel, was all smiles the other 
night. Her spouse works days and 
they write to each other. She re- 
ceived two letters from him and 
they expect to see each other next 
month.—From a gossip column in 
Republic Aviation News, house or- 
gan of Republic Aviation Co. 











FASCISM 


A fascist is a person who never 
thinks of other persons as human be- 
ings, who asks only how he can use 
them, manipulate them.—GRANVILLE 


Hicks, Only One Storm, (Macmillan, 
$2.75). 
FORTITUDE—English 


A private cable from London says: 
“When visitors to England sound a 
note of doom, saying ‘You know what 
is going to happen as a result of thou- 
sand-a-night bombings. The Germans 
are going to come over here and wipe 
out the whole island one night soon’ 
—the astonishing reply of Britishers 
is: ‘What other reason do you think 
we have, except that the Germans 
have a try at it?” That’s England! 
—Liberty, 7-4-'42. 


FREEDOM —vs. Imperialism 


To the objective observer there can 
be little doubt that the imposed rule 
of the French and British empires has 
brought many material benefits. Slav- 
ery has been put down, and human sac- 
rifices, and warfare; and it is thus pos- 
sible for a man to live and trade where 
he will be without fear of losing his 
personal liberty or his life. Yet de- 
spite all this, the native African, if an 
old man, speaks longingly of older 
times; if a youth, looks forward to ex- 
periencing freedom from control. 
There is, indeed, some reason to feel 
that the concept of freedom should be 
realistically redefined as the right to 
be exploited in terms of the patterns 
of one’s own culture.—Dr. MELvILtr J. 
Herskovits, “On the Values in Cul- 
ture.” The Scientific Monthly, 6-42. 
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GENIUS—Appreciation 

When Theodore Thomas was con- 
ductor of the then young Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, it was brought 
to his attention that subscriptions and 
box-office sales were falling off, be- 
cause he persisted in playing the 
works of a certain “cacophonous mod- 
ern” composer, whom nobody under- 
stood—or “liked”! Mr. Thomas was 
given his choice of resigning or chang- 
ing his programs. He offered to re- 
sign, if that were wanted—but if he 
stayed he declared with vigor that he 
would play that particular composer 
until Chicago appreciated him. Well, 
Mr, Thomas remained, his programs 
underwent no alteration—and_ the 


“unpopular” composer was Richard 
Wagner! — ELIzaBETH MITCHELL, 
“Music for the Fun of It,” Etude, 
7-42. 





Situation Unchanged 

“China seems to be accepting with 
hearty good-will the conventional 
laws which regulate commercial and 
social intercourse among the West- 
ern nations. Owing to the peculiar 
situation of Japan and the anoma- 
lous form of its government, the ac- 
tion of that empire in performing 
treaty stipulations is inconstant and 
capricious.”—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in 
a Message to Congress, 1864. 











HONESTY—Conversion to 

Two habitual criminals at Sing 
Sing became interested in a lad whose 
career of petty offenses hadn’t yet 
hardened him. “When you've served 
your time,” they instructed the boy, 
“go to a small town, start a small 
shop, and earn a reputation for strict 
honesty. Lean backward in square 
dealing, pay your bills the minute 
they’re due, and make everybody like 
and trust you. We'll provide the 
money, and when we’re through here, 
and you’ve established yourself, we'll 
gall and tell you what to do next.” 


In a little city in northern New 
York, the plot succeeded beyond the 
fondest hopes of its originators. When 
they emerged from prison, they found 
their protege in public office, and con- 
trol of the county’s finances. Seeing 
fortune within their grasp, they vis- 
ited his impressive rooms to divulge 
the second half of their scheme. The 
young man heard them out, and said, 
“Sorry, ffellows, but your plan de- 
feated itself. I’ve been honest five 
years, and I like it. What’s more, I’ve 
got more money now than I ever saw 
before. Here’s the cash you advanced; 


Paul Revere, Son of Liberty 


The legendary figure of Paul Revere 
has galloped thru the centuries to the 
rhythm of Longfellow’s famous poem. 
In EstHer Forses’ historical biog- 
raphy, Paul Revere & the World He 
Lived ,In (Houghton-Mifflin, $3.75) 
this hero becomes a man of flesh and 
blood whose famous ride (but one of 
many) asswmes its proper perspective 
in the multitude of services for his 
country. Here is the handy man of 
the Revolution, providing comfortably 
for his sixteen children as_ silver- 
smith, engraver, powder maker, bell 


. caster and dentist, but sacrificing their 


well-being, if necessary, in the serv- 
ice of Liberty. Perhaps his greatest 
contribution, made when he was 
sixty-five, was the founding of the 
jirst copper rolling mill whose earliest 
products sheathed Old _Ironsides: 
strengthened the new-born navy and 
far-flung merchant marine. Today the 
Revere Copper and Brass employs ten 
thousand men. 

This is not a debunking biography. 
The famous ride is given its due. Yet 
it is interesting to compare the man 
with the myth. Human foibles enter 
into these preliminaries to the “mid- 
night ride”: 

Having started Robert Newman 
(hanger of the lanterns) on his as- 
cent to fame, Paul Revere went to his 
own house in North Square. He put 
on his short surtout and heavy riding 
boots. Perhaps Rachel tried to argue 
him out of this dangerous ride, for he 
seems to have been curiously absent- 
minded for so competent a man. He 
forgot two things. His spurs and 
some cloth with which to muffle the 


oars of his row-boat (as he crossed 
past the British fleet to Charleston). 
So he left the house, and his dog fol- 
lowed him. 

Joshua Bentley, a boatbuilder, and 
Thomas Richardson were ready to row 
him across. He picked them up at 
some prearranged place and the three 
started for the part of North Boston 
where that winter Paul Revere had 
kept his boat hidden. Then the mat- 
ter of muffling the oars came up. None 
of them wished to return to their own 
house, but one of them had a girl 
friend. He gave a peculiar whistle 
outside her window. The window went 
up. There was a whispered conversa- 
tion and a flannel petticoat was tossed 
down. Revere told his children that 
it was still warm when they got it. 
Then Revere remembered his spurs. 
He wrote a note to Rachel, tied it to 
his dog’s collar. Soon the dog was 
back again with the spurs. This story 
he also told his children, but perhaps 
only to amuse them. So at iast he 
was booted and spurred. The danger- 
ous crossing was made. And so away, 
down the moonlit road, goes Paul Re- 
vere, galloping into history, art, edi- 
torials, folklore, poetry; the beat of 
those hooves never to be forgotten. 
The man, his bold, dark face bent, his 
hands light on the reins, his body giv- 
ing to the flowing rhythm beneath him, 
becoming as it were, something great- 
er than himself—not merely one man 
riding one horse on a certain lonely 
night long ago, but a symbol to which 
his countrymen can yet turn. 

Paul Revere had started on a ride 
which, in a way, has never ended. 








start a shop somewhere, lean back- 
ward in square dealing, and if any- 
body calls to tell you what to do next, 
I miss my guess if you don’t tell him 
where to g0.”—CHANNING POLLOCK, 
Guide Posts in Chaos, (Cromwell, $2). 


INTEMPERANCE—Many 
Kinds 


Said the wise old minister, in com- 
menting upon a wealthy scholar who 
spent his days immersed in books, “I 
can’t see that he is different from any 
other man on a spree of self-indul- 
gence. He gives all his time to getting 
and none to giving. Books to him are 
like liquor to another man. His knowl- 
edge is of no use or pleasure to any- 
body but himself.,.—Wm. T. ELtis. 
“Religion Day by Day.” 


LANGUAGE—Timely 


A soldier walked into a cafe and 
ordered a dish of yellow squash. The 
biscuitshooter called out to the short- 
order cook, “Step on a Jap!’’—The 
American Legion Magazine, 7-42. 


LITERATURE— Juvenile 


Comics, on the whole, are getting 
better—as literature. More care is be- 
ing put into story construction and 
plot. Comics are the fables and fairy 
tales of the machine age.—ZIndepen- 
dent Magazine Sales Guide. 


LUXURY—Departure 

Hard times aren’t coming; the 
change observed is merely soft times 
going. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: A Seattle dentist has de- 
veloped one-shot hypodermic syringe, 
to be factory-filled and sterilized. For- 
seen as life-saver for wounded men on 
battlefield. Cellulose-wrapped; auto- 
matic; to be used and discarded as a 
paper cup. Eliminates time-consum- 
ing process of sterilization, or danger 
from improperly sterilized needle. 

“ ” 

BLACKOUT AIDS: Improved phos- 
phorescent dyes and pigments that 
act as “storage batteries” for light are 
being developed to aid traffic and 
pedestrian movements during black- 
outs. Invisible from an airplane, they 
are bright enough to stand out in total 
darkness. 

Fluorescent material for blackouts 
may now be had in rolls, by the yard. 
By daylight, looks like oilcloth, but 
will shine in dark for many hours. 
Can be cut to form letters, arrows; 
pasted or tacked up where desired. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Big dep’t stores are 
now featuring the “Victory Van,” a 
2-wheel collapsible cart which may be 
carried to market under your arm; 
used to trundle the bundles home. 
Weighs 4 lbs.; capacity, 50 ibs.; cost: 
about $2. 

Rice colored to match bridesmaids’ 
dresses is newest weapon to pelter 
newlyweds. And a patent has just 
been granted for cigarettes which pro- 
duce colored smoke. 

“ ” 

TRANSPORT: Box-cars and ordi- 
nary trucks may become transport 
tankers for oil and gas, if new syn- 
thetic rubber bags prove practical. 
Bags will be inserted in car and filled 
by funnel arrangement to capacity of 
car. No empty tankers to be hauled. 
Bags collapse and stack compactly for 
shipment to refinery. 

iti ” 

VITAMINS: Great reduction in heat 
prostrations promised by discovery 
that vitamin C (anti-scurvy; source: 
citrus fruits) is successful preventive. 
Vitamin in concentrated doses re- 
ported to keep men healthy and 
working in almost unbearable heat. 
Great value for troops in trepics. 

New California “gold rush” begins 
at the coast. “Diggings” are fog- 
shrouded fishing banks, and “treasure” 
is once-despised shark. Its liver is 
rich source of vitamin A. Shortage of 
cod and halibut liver oils opens great 
market for the fish once cast over- 
board with kicks and curses. 


NAZISM—Decline 

An evidence of changing feeling in 
Germany is the difference in German 
obituary notices. Formerly there ex- 
isted but one version, the announce- 
ment that So-and-So had died for his 
Fuehrer Adolf Hitler. It was usually 
signed “Proud Mourner.” Nowadays 
this signature rarely appears, and in 
about half the obituaries the Fuehrer 
is not even mentioned.—Erika MANN, 
“Who Has the Youth Has the Future,” 
National Parent-Teacher, 6-'42. 





Essay on Prayer 
By DonaLp CocHRANE 
I used to give the Lord advice 
On how to run the world much 
better; 
But my instructions, though precise, 
Were seldom followed to the 
letter. 


And all the folks whom I loved 
best— 
Though in my prayers each one 
was listed— 
Were not spectacularly blessed 
Or even visibly assisted. 


So now at night I simply say, 
“Thank You, God, for a pleasant 
day.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 











OSTENTATION—Army 


A pompous, well-known World War 
veteran, again on active duty as a 
colonel, wore 12 campaign bars on his 
breast when he visited General Per- 
shing lately. 

“Colonel,” smiled the aged com- 
mander of the first AEF, “I take it 
you have never known a peaceful day 
in your life.”"—Disabled Veteran’s 
Semi-Monthly, 6-26-42. 


PEACE—Terms 


Yes, of course, those who are dis- 
cussing the conditions of future peace 
are talking in generalities. They are 
obliged to. I am suspicious of anybody 
who claims to know the precise an- 
swers just now.... The peopie with the 
specific plans at this stage are usual- 
ly the crackpots. Nobody knows what 
definite shape the problems will take. 
We can only judge in a general way 
what some of the larger ones will be 
like—RayMonpd CLappeR, in his col- 
umn, Washington. 


PHILOSOPHY—Modern 

A modern philosopher is a person 
who redoubles his efforts after he 
loses sight of his objective. 


Remember the Sea Otter, that ex- 
perimental vessel reported unsatisfac- 


tory last year? Well, the designers 
wouldn’t give up; now have a seawor- 
thy, shallow-draft vessel, driven by 
combustion engines, that is reported 


highly acceptable. Lease-lend will fi- 


nance building of a number for coast- 
wise and Gulf service. Small, swift, 
comparatively safe from subs, they 
should prove of great value. . . Pull- 
man is completing a shipyard to turn 
out all-steel anti-submarine patrol 
boats. 

There’s hot scandal brewing on 
hawkers accompanying Army War 
Show now touring country. Spectators 
pay up to 75c for alleged Jap-made 
cane and flag, but Army Relief gets 
only 30 per cent of the take. 

To encourage cleanliness, Army 
camps make flat rate for laundry bun- 
dle, regardless of size. Enlisted men 
have lately ganged up to turn in Gar- 
gantuan bundles. Now, Scott Field 
will charge each man weekly fee, 
whether he sends bundle or not. 

Yes, Eddie Cantor, Bob Hope and 
several other comedians are rarin’ to 
be- off to Iceland, Africa, - Australia, 
ete., to entertain armed forces—and 
the Army wants ’em. Hitch is in Hol- 
lywood, where stars are under contract 
and managers claim they can’t be 
spared. Melvyn Douglas, of OCD is 
working on it. . . Late survey shows 
40 per cent of feature movies now in 
production have war angle. . . Paul 
Muni will do a life of Stalin if a good 
biographical script can be turned out. 

Yes, take your Sugar Book with you 
on vacation; resort managers will ask 
for it. . . And here’s a good ration 
story from Herb Caen, of San Fran- 
cisco: Sugar Rationing Board phoned 
Coca Cola Co., for a vending machine. 
“No more vending machines” they 
were told, “because of the sugar ra- 
tioning program!” ... They’re sprink- 
ling malted milk on cereal, for sweet- 
ening. Not bad! 

The merchants have a saying: “Any 
man who deserts the retail business 
these days to join the Army is a —— 
coward.” 
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RELIGION—Its Test 


The test of religion is whether it 
fits us to meet emergencies. A man 
has no more character than he can 
command in time of crisis.—Rev. 
RatpH W. Sockman, Christ Church, 
New York City. 





Grim Girl Graduate 

The world which the girl gradu- 
ate of today enters is a different 
world from that which her mother 
knew. 

Now, everything is grim reality. 
The party is over. There is no time 
now for pleasant dalliance. Girls 
are not embroidering doilies. They 
are making precision machines. 

These altered conditions have 
brought strange, new, difficult prob- 
lems that the modern girl has to 
solve. Mother didn’t know whether 
she wanted to go into business or 
not. Daughter knows she will have 
to be self-supporting or starve. 

It never crossed mother’s mind 
that she wouldn’t marry and have a 
husband to take care of her. Daugh- 
ter knows that when this war is 
over there will be millions more 
women than men in the world. 
Getting a husband will be an act 
of God, or sheer luck. Even if she 
does get a husband,’he may be so 
crippled that she will have to be 
the breadwinner. Daughter knows 
that war has taken the sex out of 
work; if she expects a man’s sal- 
ary she must do a man’s labor. So, 
in planning her future, she had best 
turn to something she will be inter- 
ested in doing the balance of her 
life. 

But whatever she does, and 
wherever she goes, here’s wishing 
the sweet girl graduate good luck, 
and as the Mexicans say, “may God 
walk with her.”—Condensed from 
the Atlanta Journal. 











TRANSPORTATION—In 
Wartime 


The other evening, a young steno- 
grapher boarded the trolley for home. 
The last seat was taken right ahead 
of her, so she grabbed a strap and 
prepared to stand. An elderly woman 
sitting nearby, rose quickly and of- 
fered her seat.” 

“Oh, no, you keep it,” responded the 
girl. “I’m okay.” 

“But I can’t, my dear,” said the 
older woman. “I promised my husband 
that if I should ever be delayed shop- 
ping and not get home before the 
rush, I’d stand.” 


American Scene 


He, Too, Had Dark Days 
By WituiamM O. StTopparp 

For our American Scene, this week, 
we turn back to perhaps the darkest 
hour of the Civil conflict. The Union 
army, routed at Chancellorsville, fell 
back to open the way for Confederate 
invasion of the North. Mr. Sropparp, 
one of LINCOLN’s secretaries, tells here 
the story of the President's tragic 
night. The incident was related years 
ago, to Mr. SrTopparpD’s son, who now 
tells it in the father’s words. 

Long hours meant nothing to me, 
and it was 9 o’clock when I saw Sew- 
ard, Halleck and Stanton come out of 
Lincoln’s room and walk slowly away. 
I was alone on that floor of the White 
House, except for the President across 
the hall behind the now half-open door. 
It seemed to me the hall and the silent 
rooms were full of shadows, some of 
which came in and sat down by my 
desk to ask me what I thought would 
become of the Union cause and the 
country. 

Not long afterward, a dull, heavy, 
regularly repeated sound came out of 
Lincoln’s room. I became aware that 
this was the measured tread of the 
President’s feet. He was walking the 
length of the room. 

My work became mechanical. My 
mind was with the lonely man across 
the hall. Was he admitting to him- 
self that he had lost his life’s battle 
to hold the Union together? He might 
be thinking what would happen if Eng- 
land seized upon the great Confeder- 
ate victory as sufficient reason for rec- 
ognition. And there was Horace Gree- 
ley. .. 

Ten o’clock. Tramp, tramp, tramp. 





Would he be held responsible? Surely. 
He could see the coming cartoons of 
ridicule, scorn and insult; hear the 
endless vituperations already so fami- 
liar. 

Eleven o'clock. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp. . . Midnight—a brief silence. 
Then, again, tramp, tramp, tramp. One 
o’clock. Then two o’clock. Three 
o'clock. . . My work was done, and I 
tipped past the President’s door. It 
would have been a sort of sacrilege 
to have glanced in. 

It was early morning when I was 
once more at the White House, let- 
ting myself in with my latch-key. On 
reaching the second floor I saw the 
President’s door wide open and I 
looked in. There he sat, near the end 
of the Cabinet table, with his break- 
fast before him. He smiled at me as 
I entered. “Good morning, Stod” he 
said. 

Just beyond the President’s coffee 
lay a sheet of paper covered with 
fresh writing in his own hand. Here 
were the instructions to Hooker to 
rally the Army, take fresh courage and 
fight again at the earliest opportunity. 
Also, there were the notations which 
later became the orders under which 
General Meade shortly took Hooker’s 
place and marched on to Gettysburg. 

I knew that an answer had come to 
him during that long night of march- 
ing, for he turned to me as composed 
as though he had not been up all 
night in that room face to face with 
disaster. On that dark night of vigil 
God had given him the vision to see, 
beyond Chancellorsville and defeat— 
Gettysburg and victory.—Condensed 
from New York Times Magazine. 
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W AR—Aftermath 


It’s time we began conditioning 
ourselves against disillusion after the 
war. To believe that, when we have 
won military victory, every wrong 
will be righted and misery banished 
from the world is to court certain 
disappointment. Politics has been de- 
fined as “the art of the possible.” If 
we hold our war aims down to earth 
the war may be turned to good ac- 
count, but if we try to fly kites of im- 
possible ideals into the stratosphere 
it will turn out to be what most wars 


turn out to be—a total loss.—Edi- 
torial in Nation’s Business, 7-42. 


WASTE 


One day last year an American 
housewife set a basketful of rubbish 
outside her apartment door for the 
janitor to empty. Next morning as she 
took in the basket she found a pair 
of her old shoes on the threshold with 
a note. It bore the janitor’s terse com- 
ment: “These are too good to throw 
away.”—ALMA Denny, “Waste Makes 
Want,” The Woman, 7-'42. 
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The Crisis 


By WINsTon CHURCHILL 





Yes, it is an earlier Winston Church- 
ill—an earlier Crisis—with which we 
are here concerned. The American 
novelist was born in 1871 (three years 
before the British statesman). He 
graduated from U. 8. Naval Academy 
in 1894; edited the Army & Navy 
Journal, and was later managing edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan. His most popular 
novel is, perhaps, The Inside of The 
Cup. He now lives, in retirement, at 
Cornish, N. H. 

The Crisis, a Civil War novel, was 
written at the turn of the century. 
This excerpt, at war's end, finds Vir- 
GINIA CARVEL, the heroine, in confer- 
ence with Presipent LINCOLN, plead- 
ing for her cousin, Col. Co_rax, arrest- 
ed as a Confederate spy. 





“My name is Virginia Carvel” she 
said, her eyes flashing. “I—I am what 
you would call a Rebel.” 

The mirth in the dark corners of 
his eyes disturbed her more and more. 
And then she saw that the President 
was laughing. 

“And have you a better name for it, 
Miss Carvel?” he asked. “Because I 
am searching for a better name—just 
now.” 

(The conference is climazed by 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s assurance that he 
will pardon Col. CoLtFax). 

“I am sparing his life” he said slow- 
ly “because the time for which we 
have been waiting and longing for 
four years is now at hand—the time 
to be merciful. Let us all thank God 
for it.” 

“Mr. Lincoln” Virginia faltered “I 
wish every man, woman and child in 
the South might come here and see 
you as I have seen you today. I think 
—I think that some of their bitterness 
might be taken away.” 


“Virginia” Abraham Lincoln laid his 
hands upon the girl, as in a benedic- 
tion, “I have not suffered by the South, 
I have suffered with the South. Your 
sorrow has been my sorrow, and your 
pain has been my pain. What you 
have lost, I have lost. And what you 
have gained” he added sublimely, “I 
have gained.” (Copyright, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1901). 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A group of London housewives were 
discussing the progress of A. R. P. in 
their neighbourhood. Said one: “Yer 
know, Mrs. A. ’as got a bucket o’ sand 
in ’er ’ouse, and so ’as Mis. F. They 
say it’s fer them incendiary bombs. 
Daft, I calls it! I bet if we get any 
bombs, there’s not one in a thousand 
‘at ‘ll ever drop i’ t’ bucket.”—Manu- 
facturers’ Life News Letter. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
“Fats” WALLER 
Negro Jazz Musician 


Several years ago I found my- 
self broke and owing a week’s 
room rent, and decided that the 
only way out of the predicament 
was to write a song—and sell it. 
In less than 24 hours I was in a 
Tin Pan Alley Music Publisher’s 
office with my song and my mana- 
ger. The publisher heard the song 
and offered an advance of $250.00 
for it. My manager was doing the 
talking. “$500.00 or nothing!” he 
spoke up boldly. It was nothing. 

As we walked down the rickety 
flight of stairs, my manager tried 
to console me. “Never mind, Fats, 
we'll get our price for it.” 

“Yeah, I know,” I mourned, “but 
all that landlady wants is ten 
bucks.” 








Vera Vague, actress and radio star, 
tells this one. The other day her thir- 
teen-year-old daughter came to her 
seriously. 

“Mother,” she asked, “how do you 
talk with boys?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” replied 
Vera. 

“Well, when my boy friend comes 
over I say, ‘Hello, Butch,’ and he says, 
‘Hiya Stinky. What’s cookin’?’ and 
then I don’t know what to say next.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 

“ ” 

Exclaiming joyously about his fresh 
haircut, a moron ran into the apart- 
ment he shared with his moron friend. 
The second moron pleaded with him 
to get him a haircut just like it, and 


flipped him the required amount of 
money. The first moron heartily 
agreed and advanced happily back 
down the street. But suddenly he 
stopped, scratched his head doubtfully 
and swish, back he dashed to his mo- 
ron friend. “How,” he demanded, “do 
you expect me to get you a haircut?” 
The second moron wanted to know 
why he couldn’t, whereupon the first 
moron flew into a rage. “Why, any- 
body with any sense at all,” he shout- 
ed, “can plainly see that you're a 
blonde and I’m a brunette!”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Folks who have to get up at six 
in the morning are convinced that 
what Sherman really said was, 
“War Time is hell.”—Zsquire. 

“ ” 

At last we have an elastic cur- 
rency. The government throws the 
money at us and it snaps right back 
into the treasury.—Nuggets. 

“ ” 


A snob is a person who wants to 
know only the people who don’t 
want to know him.—Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, Belfast. 

“ ” 

Government authorities warn us 
that sometimes the most innocent- 
looking ideas turn out to be enemy 
propaganda. Like that song, “Let's 
Have Another Cup of Coffee.”— 
The Montrealer. Canada. 

“«“ 

He who laughs last sits behind a 
tall fat man at the movies.—Chanute 
Field Wings. 











Chic Young, cartoonist father of 
“Blondie and Dagwood” is considered 
an authority on all homely subjects, 
judging from his fan mail. One woman 
wrote him asking how to take an ink 
spot out of a rug. He answered in de- 
tail: 

“Soak the spot in milk for twenty- 
four hours; then carefully cut around 
it with a pair of scissors.”—-Condensed 
from The Eagle Magazine. 








